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THE MARL DISTRICT OF NEW JERSEY. 


A very interesting geological report was 
made to the legislature of New Jersey, during 
the last session, by Henry D. Rogers, one of 
the most accomplished and promising geolo- 
gists of our country. It is the result of a 
somewhat hasty general survey of the mineral 
riches of that state, and is full of valuable in- 
formation ; some of which I have endeavoured 
to compress into the space of a few columms, 
for the entertainment of some of your agricul- 
tural subscribers. ‘The subject is not so 


local a one as many may suppose, for the | 


mar! district of New Jersey is but a small 
portion of the immense line of our sea-board, 
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its features, while the southern is a dead sandy | tract, and dips slightly towards each side. It 
level, relieved occasionally by hills, the lofti-|is evident that the whole region was at one 
est of which is not more than three hundred |time covered by the sea, and that after the 
feet high. The strata of this section are co-| greater part of the present stata had been 
| vered with a deposit (A) of sand and gravel | deposited, it was gradually uplifted, so as 
|many feet thick, which underlies the vegeta- | scarcely to affect the horizontal position. of 
| ble mould. It is also evident that the tops of 


Beneath this gravel is found in| the strata. 
|a few places beds of bluish or lead-coloured | the hills were the original level of the coun- 
clay and sand (B), embedding such a profu-| try; for if sections be made of their strata, 
sion of fossil shells in a state of decomposi-| we shall find the same iron stone (D 1.) oc- 
bee as to form a good calcareous marl. | curring in detached horizontal layers at near- 


Beneath this are found in various places, es- 
pecially near the streams, beds of a blue, 
somew'iat plastic clay (C), more or less sandy, 
and containing wood, coal, amber, and other 


|(sulphate of iron) and alum. It is from this 
bed that the aeighbouring potters are supplied 





with clay. It lies lower in the series than | 
those first mentioned, and immediately over- | 


lies a group of beds (D), which occur in the 
| following order :—I1st, A brown, coarse, fer- 
ruginous sandstone, made up of transparent 


feldspar, cemented by a dark ferruginous 
| paste, and often containing grains of green 
sand. 2d, A yellow ferruginous sand, often 
containing the green grains. It is sometimes 
thirty feet thick ; appears at the Neversink 


|vegetable products, together with copperas | 


quartz sand and pebbles, and fragments of 





the whole of which, from the Neversink to/| hills as a soft sandstone, and in the central 
the Gulf of Mexico, there is reason to believe, | districts as a loose sand. It is full of casts 
is underlaid with the same fertilizing grains. | of bivalve and univalve shells. 3d, A yellow- 


Captain Basil Hall tells us, in a late work, | ish granular limestune, which is sometimes | 
that there is a tradition in Styria, that the! siliceous. It occurs in three detached lay- | 


genius of the mines made the peasants an/ers, a few inches thick, divided by loose cal- 
offer of gold for a year, silver for twenty | careous earth. It often contains a consider- 
years, or iron for ever, and that they wisely | able portion of the green sand, and has been 
chose the latter. If we could weigh the be-| formed by the agglutination of marine shells. 
nefits which the sandy plains of Virginia and | 4th, The peculiar green sand mineral, mixed 
Carolina may receive from the proper use of | in a greater or less proportion with clay and 


this invaluable manure, compared with all) ordinary quartz sand. This is the lowest bed | 


the wealth the few can ever gain from the 
gold for which they now forsake the plough, 
we might fancy that the genius of the soil had 
placed a like alternative before our southern 
brethren. To speak soberly, there is every 
probability that the marl extends throughout 


would, in the hands of industrious and skilful 
farmers, renovate the soil, and render the 
poorest one of the most fertile districts of the 
union. It has already been applied in Vir- 


‘from the Delaware to Crosswicks, and thence 
those states, at accessible depths, and that it | 


| 


lof the series, and has not been penetrated. 

| If we suppose two lines to be drawn from 
the neighbourhood of Salem, one through 
| Woodstown and Vincenttown to the Atlantic 
at Deal, and the other at a short distance 


through Allentown to Middletown point, they 


| will include between them the mar! district. 


The stratum of which this mar] forms the 
central portion, underlies the whole of the 
southern part of the state. Beyond the limits 


ginia with great success, and we hope thé| that have been defined, the proportion of the 


attention of our friends in those states will be 
attracted to the subject. They may possibly 


green grains to the clay and sand decreases, | 
and the deposit assumes the form of a dark blue | 


ly the same height throughout the country. 
‘The iron stone, wherever it occurs in beds, 
lies high up on the sides of the hills, or 
crowns the top of the elevated grounds. It 
is found in masses of all dimensions, mixed 
with, and in fact constituting, the gravel of 
ithe plains which forms the deposit (A) that 
covers the regular strata. ‘The valleys are 
what is termed in geological language valleys 
of denudation, that is to say, they have been 
formed by the washing away or laying naked 
the strata which formed the surface of the 
region around them. “ From what quarter,” 
says the reporter, “the mighty rush of wa- 
ters proceeded which swept off so extensive a 
part of the upper rocks of this large section 
of the state, and what course it took, are 
questions upon which we are unprepared to 
speculate, though, from the prevalence of a 
northeast and southwest direction in the longer 
dimensions of the hills, we may see a proba- 
bility of one day arriving at more definite 
conclusions. I may enumerate as among the 
more conspicuous of these detached hills, the 
Neversink, the range southeast and south of 
Middletown Point, the two hills near Red 
Bank, those near Colt’s Neck, the Forked 
River mountains near Barnegat, Mount Hol- 
ly, also Arney’s Mount near Juliustown, the 
mount at Evesham, and the sand hil!s be- 
tween Princeton and New Brunswick. Many 
more might be specified, and in a detailed 
geological map of the region it would be de- 
sirable to include them all, from their being 
the chief repositories of a stratum furnishing 
the only building stone of the country. 

*“ It is not intended to assert that this browa 
| sandstone does not occur except near the tops 
of the hills, for I am aware that in many 
neighbourhoods it may be found beneath the 
soil where no positive eminences or knolis 
|exist; yet even here the rule will hold true, 
that the rock occurs only near the highest 
places. The streams of this region are very 


find themselves the owners of a mineral in- | astringent clay, or spurious marl. Wherever | numerous, and the valleys through which they 


comparably more valuable than their gold | 


mines. 

A line, extending from the falls of the Dela- 
ware to the mouth of the Raritan, divides the 
state of New Jersey into two districts, the 


the two deposits occur together the spurious | empty themselves all give evidence that they 
marl is the upper of the two, and it is pro-| neither acquired their chief outlines or their 
bable that by sinking through it, the true | present size from the insufficient waters which 





marl may always be found. 
The green sand bed, or that of the true 


meander though them. It is on the contrary 
‘obvious to every observer, that the valleys 


northern of which is hilly and even Alpine in| marl, is most elevated in the centre of the | were scooped out and shaped by the same 
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sudden drainage which has given to the hills} « Though the green granular substance From the New York Mercury 
the configuration before desc ribed.” | here described makes up the essential and THE SLAVE TRADE. 

The following is Professor Rogers’s descrip- | far largest portion of the marl stratum, it} The 128th number of the Edinburgh Re- 
tion of the marl stratum, whic h will interest | must not be suppose d that it exists always | view, just received, contains an article on this 


the general reader no less than the farmer | alone. There is sometimes a very consider. | subject, of more than ordinary interest. Our 


and the man of science :— | able quantity of clay mixed intim: itely among | readers are aware that, in 18: 31, a convention 
“ The essential, predominat, and often sole | the grains, and as ‘this is of different colours | was concluded between the governments of 
ingredient in this bed, is a peculiar mineral | in different localities, it becomes, when it is} England and France for the more effectual 
always i in the form of small dark grains, about | abundant, the chief source of that variety in| suppression of the slave trade, in furtherance 
the size of grains of gunpowder. Their form) external aspect which the mass (called marl) | of which object, the two contracting parties 
is roundish, and they are very often composed jassumes. This clay composes occ: asionally | agreed to the mutual right of search, within 
of two or three smaller ones united together,}as much as fifty per cent. of the whole bed. | certain geographical limits. They moreover 
a distinctive feature by which they may at}Its ordinary tint is a dull blue or lead colour ;| covenanted to use their best endeavours, and 
once be recognized from other dark kinds of| it is sometimes yellowish, from the presence | mutually to aid each other, to induce all the 
sand. Though they contain on the average | of oxide of iron, and again has a chocolate maritime powers to agree to the terms of their 
about fifty per cent. of silica, (the basis of| colour, a brown, or even a white when dry.| convention. The fact that such overtures had 
flint, ) they are not gritty, but can be readily | Though it influences greatly the general ap- | been made to some nations has occasionally 
bruised between the teeth, or upon the nail, | pearane e of the marl, it is in re ality a very | been hinted at, but the results we have now 
and some varieties, when moistened, admit of inert portion of it, and must be considered | for the first time learned. 
being kneaded into a half plastic mass, like| rather as usurping the place of a material | 
impure clay. The prevailing colour of the;(the green grains) of much more active and} Britain had formed treaties to nearly the same 
grains is a deep green, though sometimes the | beneficial properties. | ef fect, with Brazil, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
tint is as bright as that of verditer. Itis} ‘Too largea portion of this clay will be| Portugal, and Spain. All therefore that re- 
often a dull greenish blue, and not unfrequent-| known by the marl being very sticky. It is| mained in regard to those nations, was to in- 
ly a dark chocolate colour. to the clay in the marl that I trace the strong | ‘duce them to agree with France to all the 
‘* Though I believe that this mineral is not sulphureous odour so very generally observe “dl | articles of 
invariable in its composition, or in its shade 
of colour, yet I conceive the green to be its 


Prior to the convention with France, Great 


the convention, and with Great 
in it, and in this and other respects the inter- | Britain to such of them as were not alre -ady 
mingled clay seems to be identical with that| incorporated in her treaties with them re- 
essential hue, and the other tints to arise| which often constitutes a stratum by itself,| spectively. To all the other powers of Eu- 
frequently from a minute coating over each} overlying the marl and described in the pre-| rope, says the Review, and to the United 
grain, of the clayey matters from which the | vious section. It resembles it in colour, ex-| States, France and England conjointly have 
bed is rarely altoge ther free. I am induced so| hibits not unfre ‘quently the same astringent made the strongest representations on the sub- 
to. think, by finding that the action of acid for, yellow efflorescence of copperas, contains a| ject, and urged them by every consideration of 
a short time upon the grains, almost invaria-| sensible share of mica and often a good deal | justice, humanity and policy, to make a com- 
bly brings out the green, which is also pro- | of common siliceous (flinty) sand. Indeed, | bined and simultaneous effort for at once an- 
duced in all cases when we bruise a grain, of | this latter material, white sand, is no uncom-| nihilating what they themselve s had, twenty 
whatever external colour, upon the nail, or} mon substitute, in whole or in part, for the | years before, denounced as the curse of Africa 
on a sheet of white paper. The bright green clay itself, and, of course, when largely pre-| and the disgrace of Europe. Orders were 


streak given, whenever a granule of this|sent, it has some share in determining the | also sent to the British ministe 
substance is thus crushed, affords us per-| 


haps the readiest and most unerring test by | 


r at Buenos 
suitableness of the marl to certain soils. Ayres, to induce the government there, as 


“ The astringent ingredient, when present,| well as that of Monte Video, to enter into 
which to recognize it from all other varieties ‘has a much more powerful interfering influ- | an effective treaty for the abolition of the 
of sand. jence than the mere clay upon the fertilizing | trade. 

* Though upon the most carefully conduct-| agency of the marl. If copious in quantity,| ‘The results of these various applications 
ed experiments I find important variations in| it not only abates greatly, by its poisonous | m: ry be thus briefly stated, ales nmark and 
the relative proportions of the several com- | properties, the benefits that would naturally | Sardinia promptly sent in their adhesion to 
ponent substances which unite to form this | result from the green mineral with which tt}the new convention. From Austria, the 
green granular mineral, yet the following | is associated, but it too often has arrested or| Netherlands, and Sweden, no answer has yet 
analyses may be considered as presenting aj destroyed entirely the whole crop for one or| been received. Prussia, Russia, and Naples, 
fair average of its composition : | seve eral seasons. Certain marls, otherwise | under different pretexts, demur; Prussia and 

« An analysis made some years ago by Mr. | excellent, have grown into disre pute in con- Naples declaring that they have no vessels 
Seybert, gives silica 49. 83, alumina 6.00, | se quence, and the indiscreet use of it and of} at all in the African seas, and Russia ev ading 
protoxide of iron 21.53, potash 10.12, mag-| the overlying astringent clay before mention-| the proposition by offering to “take up the 
nesia 1.53, water 9.80, in the 100 grains. ed, has had in several neighbourhoods a se-| thread of the negotiations as left by former 

“ The same mineral, from a stratum at} riously mischievous effect in retarding the | congre -sses, and to open fresh conferences for 
Havre, in France, has been examined by M./| growing spirit of experiment and enterprize | | the purpose of seeking out the most effectual 
Berthier, an able French chemist, who re-| in regard to the use of marl, which is never-| means of preventing the slave trade ;” that is, 
ports the following proportions: silica 50, theless fast effecting a happy change in the! as Lord Palmerston expresses it,—of going 
protoxide of iron 21, alumina 7, potash 10,| agriculture of all this region. A specific, and; backward instead of forward in the matter. 
water 11, in the 100 parts. it is to be hoped, effe ctual antidote will be The answer of the Brazilian government is, 

** My own analyses of the same substance, | suggested, which will render marls thus con- | that as soon as the Portuguese trade in slaves 
from several of the most important marl lo-| tar minated nearly equal in efficacy to the} js stopped, there will be none carried on be- 
calities in the state, will be presented in a| purest. tween Africa and Brazil. Portugal evades 
tabular shape with my other analyses at the} “‘ Besides the foreign matters here specified |the question; the minister replying, after 
end of this report. It will be seen that some | as often present with “the green granular sub-| three months delay, that his loss of time from 
of these maris exhibit as -much as 14.5 per| stance, there are other materials now and| \attending the chambers, has prevented his 
cent. of potash, and 10.4 per cent. of lime,| then associated with it whose agency is high-| coming to any resolution on the subject. * We 
and it must cease, therefore, to be a mystery | ly beneficial, co-operating to the same fer- much ‘tnistake,” says the reviewer, “ the firm- 
why this substance possesses a power of fer- tilizing purposes with the other portion.” ness, as well as zeal in this cause, that will be 


tilizing the soil, surpassing that of any mate- (Te be centiansh) shown by any man we are likely to have at 
rial, whether mineral or animal, hitherto dis- ; ; the head of foreign affairs, if such conduct be 


covered. tamely submitted to from a country bound to 
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us for services in time past, and in an especial 
manner at the present moment, and when not 
only honour and good faith, but mere honesty, 
are concerned in the fulfilment of her engage- 
ments. We must, when other means have 
failed, just take the matter into our own 
hands. *** Let England say the Portuguese 
slave trade shall cease, as Portugal has en- 
gaged to us that it shall, and who will, or 
ought to gainsay us?” Between Great Britain 
and Spain, during the late ministry of Mar- 
tinez de la Rosa, after continued efforts on 
the part of the former for eighteen months, 
a treaty was formed, containing not only a 
stipulation for the capture of vessels equipped 
for the slave trade, but providing for the penal 
castigation of the owners, captains, and super- 
cargoes,—for the breaking up of the con- 


demned vessels,—and for the delivery of the | 


captives to British authorities. The geogra- 
phical limits, also, within which the right of 


search is allowed, are far more extensive than | 


those specified in the French convention. 


i 
“ We have, however, to record one instance 


of positive refusal to our request of accession 
to these conventions, and that, we grieve to 
say, comes from the United States of Ame- 
rica—the first nation that, by its statute law, 
branded the slave trade with the name of| 
piracy. The conduct, moreover, of the pre- | 
sident does not appear to have been perfectly | 
candid and ingenuous. ‘There appears to| 
have been delay in returning any answer, and 
when returned it seems to have been of an 
evasive character. In the month of August, 
1833, the English and French ministers jointly 
sent in copies of the recent conventions, and 
requested the accession of the United States. 
At the end of March following, seven months 
ufterwards, an answer is returned, which, 
though certainly not of a favourable charac- 
ter in other respects, yet brings so promi- 
nently into view, as the insuperable objection, 
that the mutual right of search of suspected 
vessels was to be extended to the shores of 
the United States, (though we permitted it 





The immediate motive with Spain in sub- 
scribing to this treaty, was the expectation 
of assistance from England in carrying on 
the war against the Carlists: but the treaty 
itself is not the less valuable om that account. 
The great and essential difference between 


to American cruisers off the coast of our West 


naturally led to suppose that the other objec- 


i 
| 
| tions were superable. He, therefore, though 
| 
| 
| 


agreement will be impaired, consents to waive 


| Indian colonies,) that Lord Palmerston was | 


aware how much the whole efficiency of the | 


lousy, and totally unworthy of a great and 
independent nation.” 


[MANUEL FELLENBERG. 


To most of the readers of “ The Friend,” 
the name of Fellenberg and the institution at 
Hofwyl must be objects of interest; and they 
will of course derive gratification from the 
following letter addressed by him to the 
editor of the “ Annals of Education,” and in- 
serted in the last number of that journal. 


Hofwyl, June, 183¢ 

I have recently received a letter from Fel- 
|lenberg, of which the following is a transla- 
| tion. I send it the more cheerfully for in- 
| sertion in the Annals, because it will furnish 
| not a few valuable hints in regard to defects 
|} in education, which are sadly common in the 
United States, as well as in other countries, 
}and for which I am sorry that I cannot offer 
j}a better apology. I regret that any misap- 
| prehension of the Sketches of Hofwyl, should 
have given rise to the mistake which is here 
corrected. 


Ww.c. W. 
To the Editor of the American Annals of Education. 


The account you have given of my system 





the present treaty and all previous ones con-| that part of it, in accordance with the wishes 
cluded with Spain for the suppression of the| of the president, and in the earnest hope that 
slave trade, is this, that it does not depend for | he will, in return, make some concessions of 
its fulfilment upon Spanish co-operation. All 


of education, and of my establishments, in the 
*“ American Annals of Education,” presents 
the most complete view which has yet ap- 


is left to the regulation of the British govern- 
ment, and the activity of British cruisers. 
The good effects of the arrangement are al- 
ready seen. A vessel which arrived in Eng- 
land on the 16th May from the African station, 
reported that nineteen Spanish vessels, cap- 
tured under the new treaty, were waiting at 
Sierra Leone, when she left, for adjudication; 
whereas the whole number of such vessels 
captured under the former treaties, had not, 
for several years, averaged more than six per 
annum. 

We come now to our own country, the 
United States. And what shall we say? 
What must we say? What does the truth 
compel us to say? Why, that of all the coun- 
tries appealed to by Great Britain and France 


feeling or opinion to the wishes of England | peared of my plans, and of the means which 


i 

land France, and to the necessities of a great 
| and holy cause. The final answer, however, 
| is, that under no condition, in no form, and 
| with no restrictions, will the United States 
| enter into any convention or treaty, or make 
|combined efforts of any sort or kind, with 
| other nations for the suppression of the trade. 
| We much mistake the state of public opinion 
|in the United States if its government will 
| not find itself under the necessity of changing 
this resolution. The slave trade will hence- 
forth, we have little doubt, be carried on under 
i that flag of freedom; but as in no country, 
| after our own, have such persevering efforts 
| for its suppression been made, by men the 
| most distinguished for goodness, wisdom, and 
| eloquence, as in the United States, we cannot 


|I employ for their accomplishment; and the 
| numerous enquiries addressed to me in conse- 
quence, show me how extensively your work 
is circulated, in the old and new world. I 
venture, therefore, to request that you will 
allow me to have recourse to it, in order to 
avert a danger to which we are exposed by 
an opinion to which this account appears to 
| have given rise. 

It would seem that it has inspired the hope 
that we can accomplish miracles, and remedy 
| the evils resulting from all the mistakes which 
|are still committed in education, even in the 
| most civilized nations. The increasing num- 
| ber of requests which are made to me to re- 
leeive pupils who were spoiled even to the 
| foundations of their character, and sometimes 





on this momentous subject, the United States} believe that their flag will long be prostituted | in their morals, long before the idea was con- 
is the only one which has returned a decided | to such vile purposes; and either they must leeived of sending them to Hofwyl, obliges 
negative. We neither do any thing ourselves | combine with other nations, or they must in-| me to protest publicly against applications of 


to put down the accursed traffic, nor afford | crease the number and efficiency of their na- | this nature. 


These institutions ought to be 


any facilities to enable others to put it down. | val forces on the coasts of Africa and else- preserved as an asylum, destined to receive, 
Nay rather, we stand between the slave and| where, and do their work single handed. We | and educate in the best manner, children who 


his deliverer. We are a drawback—a dead 
weight on the cause of bleeding humanity. 
How long shall this shameful apathy con- 
tinue? How long shall we, who call ourselves 
the champions of freedom, close our ears to 
the groans, and our eyes to the tears and 
blood, and our hearts to the untold anguish 
of thousands and tens of thousands who are 
every year torn from home and friends and 
bosom companions, and sold into hopeless 
bondage, or perish amid the horrors of the 
‘* middle passage ?” From the shores of bleed- 
ing Africa, and from the channels of the deep, 
from Brazil, and from Cuba, Echo answers, 
‘“* How long?” We close with the following 
extract from the Review : 


say this the more, because the motives which 
have actuated the government of the United 
| States in this refusal, clearly have reference 
to the words ‘right of search.’ They will 
not choose to see that this is a mutual re- 
| stricted right, effected by convention, strictly 
guarded by stipulations for one definite object, 
} and confined in its operations within narrow 
geographical limits; a right, moreover, which 
England and France have accorded to each 
other without derogating from the national 
honour of either. If we are right in our con- 
jecture of the motive, and there is evidence 
to support us, we must consider that the pre- 
sident and his ministers have been, in this in- 
stance, actuated by a narrow provincial jea- 


still resemble those of whom our Saviour 
said—*“ Of such is the kingdom of heaven ;” 
and whom he deemed worthy of his blessing. 
Hofwyl should not be regarded as a hospital, 
for the cure of all those moral diseases which 
are the necessary results of the errors of the 
middle ages, propagated from generation to 
generation to the present day; or of those 
produced by the faults of modern civilization. 
The amalgamation of these faults with ancient 
errors, only renders more dangerous the cha- 
racteristic evils of institutions that persevere 
in those false principles which their prede- 
cessors have transmitted to succeeding ages, 
as a pious and unalienable legacy. It is de- 
sirable, therefore, to make it generally known 
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that I have excluded from my establishments 
many youth, corrupted in thisunhappy manner ; 
and that matured experience obliges me to re- 
fuse, with increasing precision, all pupils from 
foreign schools for whom application is made. 

I have too often discovered that it is im- 
possible for the pupils of institutions such as 
I have described, to comprehend, nay, to avoid 
misapprehending, the philanthropic character 
of Hofwyl; after having been accustomed to 


Such pupils regard their comrades either 
as strangers, towards whom they have no 
duty of Christian kindness to fulfil, or as rivals 
that excite their jealousy, with the exception 
of those whom they endeavour to gain as 
friends, or rather as accomplices. They are, 
therefore, equally incapable of understanding 
that spirit of fraternal kindness and mutual 
aid, which we endeavour to cultivate among 
them, as members of one family. The studies 


consider as tyrants, or as upper servants of | of those who are thus perverted have become 


their parents, the instructers whom they ought 
to respect as their second fathers, or their best 


vee 


iv*“nds. Pupils of this character have become 


mere sources of torment to them—apparently 
in consequence of defective methods of in- 
struction, and the arbitrary discipline by 


completely strangers to that filial piety to-| which they were enforced,—instead of being, 





wards their guardians which my establish- 


ments ought to preserve conscientiously, and | 
They | 


to cultivate with the greatest care. 


as they should be, their greatest pleasure. 
Their comrades, who are less perverted, ap- 
pear to them only as spies, as traitors to their 


consider teachers and pupils as opposite par-| party, whom they think it necessary to re- 


ties with distinct interests; or, at best, as 
rulers and subjects, the former seeking for 


power, and the latter having the right of re-| 


sistance. They cannot understand our desire 


to act as parents, who seck to direct and re-| 


strain their children, in order to improve their 
character, and secure their happiness. They 
attribute to the lowest or the most sordid mo- 
tives, all that is done to furnish an education 
truly Christian, and entirely disinterested, an 
education liberally provided for, in reference 
both to science and the arts. Pupils of this 
character often find their greatest pleasure in 
defeating all the efforts which are made for 
their improvement, instead of co-operating in 
them, and considering their own best inte- 


strain by threats if they are inaccessible to 
corruption. 

Such pernicious perversions of mind and 
|heart ought to be unknown here. Hofwy! 
ought to maintain the character imposed by 
\its original design. Its atmosphere ought to 
be kept pure ; and every individual should be 


excluded who cannot appreciate its character. | 


|It is only in this way that the object of all my 


AN INTERESTING NARRATIVE. 


“ There has no temptation taken you but such as is 
common to man; but God is fuithful, who will not 
suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able; but 
will with the temptation also make a way to escape, 
that ye may be able to bear it.” 1 Cor. x. 13. 


When » & minister of the So- 
ciety of Friends, was paying a religious visit 
in the city of B and its vicinity, he be- 
lieved it to be required of him to sit with the 
Moravian sisterhood ; he accordingly applied 
to a lady of that sect, with whom he was ac- 
quainted, requesting her to obtain permission, 
who called on the superintendent of the insti- 
tution for that purpose. As soon as that lady 
heard the name of the applicant, she express- 
ed so much pleasure at the proposal as to 
surprise her visiter, as is @ na- 
| tive of France, and she had not heard of his 
| being in England before; and on the lady’s 
Stating this to the superintendent, she re- 
quested her to be seated, and said if she were 
\then at leisure, she would inform her how 
she became acquainted with him. The lady 
| agreeing to the proposal, she related the fol- 
‘lowing interesting narrative :— 

“1 do not know whether you are aware 
that I formerly filled a situation in 
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‘efforts can be accomplished, in a course of! similar to that which I now occupy ; but 


‘action which is incomprehensible to those | though I have now been many years in Eng- 
| ° ‘ 

|who are actuated by considerations purely ||and, the visit that gentleman paid us is as 
mercantile, and are faithless in regard to all | fresh in my memory as it was on the day it 


those virtues which give the only permanent 
' value to human life. 


| We shall, therefore, receive at Hofwyl only 


occurred. He asked for leave to visit us, 
'which I readily granted; and at the time 


| fixed, my family, consisting of sixteen young 


rests as identified with the success of their | those children for whose purity, and truth,! women, were assembled in the parlour. He 
teachers. In this manner, the purest atmo-|and simplicity of character, we are furnished | brought a gentleman with him, who I learned 
sphere becomes infected by the very indivi-| with the most satisfactory assurances, as well | was his companion; and after they had shaken 


duals on whom its purity ought to exert the 
most salutary influences. 


In too many cases, the children who are|is brought to us without fulfilling these con-| time. 


'as for the co-operation of their parents in the 
accomplishment of our task. Every one that 





hands with us, they took their seats, and we 
sat, as is their custom, in silence for some 
*s companion then knelt 








sent to us, appear to have learned more of) ditions, will be excluded from my institutions, | down, and with much solemnity begged a 
religious forms and opinions, than of the true | without regard to the distance he has come ;/ blessing on the members of our institution. 


spirit of the gospel. They do not seem to 
imagine that religion has any thing to do 
with education. It appears strange to them, 
that the Bible should be a subject of study in 


school; and some are even disposed to ridi-| 


cule the idea of lessons on the truths of reli- 
gion, and the duties it imposes. They are not 


sensible of any obligation to obey the precepts | 


of our Saviour in the daily concerns of life 


and in all their intercourse with their fellow | 
men, and especially in that which exists be-| 
tween teachers and pupils; and their con-| 
sciences appear to be inaccessible to the re-| 
presentations which are made to them on this | 
subject. They seem to understand only posi- | 


tive laws and arbitrary punishments; and if 
they have not openly transgressed such laws, 
they consider themselves innocent, however 
great the pain they may have caused to others, 
however serious the disorder they have intro- 
duced, in direct contravention of that great 
precept of Christ, “ Do unto others as ye 


/unless substantial reasons can be given for 
\subjecting him to a trial (quarantine) sufli- 
cient to enable us to judge of the expediency 
| of receiving him.* 

You will oblige me very much, sir, by in- 
|serting this statement, or something equiva- 


| spoken of my establishment. 
I am, with great esteem, 
most sincerely yours, 
Eman’. FELLenBERG. 
Hofwyl, June 23, 1836. 





| *JIn 1819, numerous applications from German stu- 
| dents (more than forty at one time) to attend the course 
|}of agriculture, which involved similar dangers, ren- 

dered it necessary to publish a similar caution, and to 
,exclude all who had not received their preparatory 
| education at Hofwyl. 


| There is no security in a good disposition, 


lent to it, in the “ Annals,” and by procuring | 
its republication in the papers which have | 









would that others should do unto you.” They | if the support of good principles, (that is to 
think, very often, that their educators have | say, of religion, of Christian faith,) be want- 
no concern with any thing but their external |ing. It may be soured by misfortunes, it may 
acts—that they have nothing to do with their| be corrupted by wealth; it may be blighted 
character and feelings, however perverted| by medicines; it may lose all its original 
they may be,—and consider it enough if they brightness ; if destitute of that support.— The 





** break no rules.” 


| Doctor. 


— after we had again taken our seats, he 
| spoke to the assembled company in very kind 
and encouraging language ; and after another 
short silence, appeared inclined to break up 
| the meeting. 
a then told us that he had 
suffered deeply almost from the time he first 
took his seat amongst us, being under con- 
_cern for an individual of the company, believ- 
jing as he did, that she was enduring great 
conflict as a trial of her faith. 
dressed her in the sweetly comforting lan- 
guage of Scripture, ‘ Fear not, for I am with 
thee, be not dismayed, for I am thy God, &c.,’ 
warning her at the same time to beware of 
Satan’s devices, who he feared was endea- 
vouring to allure her to venture into the 
world ; that world, to be freed from whose 
shackles had been her ardent desire. He 
told her, that if the temptation to which she 
was then, he feared, at times almost inclined 
to yield, was not resisted, it would lead from 
the path of obedience and self-denial ; and 
that, by thus forsaking the right way, she 
would be exposed to many and sore beset- 
ments, of which in that sheltered asylum she 
could form no idea. 

“‘He concluded with commending her to 
'*the Good Shepherd who careth for his 
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He then ad- . 
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THE FRIEND. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Doctrines of the Society of Friends. 
About the middle of the seventeenth century 


sheep,’ earnestly desiring that her affections 
might be brought back to Him from whom 
they had wandered. Soon afterwards he rose, 
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bring Scriptures to his memory to refute them 
with. In his epistles to his friends, as well 
as in his remonstrances with his opposers and 


and after both he and his companion had 

kindly taken their leave, they withdrew. 
“One of my dear young women then beg- 

ged for a private conference with me, when 


George Fox, the first preacher of the Society 
of Friends, began his ministerial labours. As 
he was called to the performance of a great 
work of reformation in the earth, he was pre- 


she taxed me with breach of confidence, in| pared by a peculiarity of original character, 
having, as she believed, betrayed her; ‘and | and a series of exercises such as few before 
oh,’ said the dear girl with tears, ‘why did| him had experienced. Possessing a constitu- 
you tell my affairs to an uffer stranger? I | tion naturally robust, a clear and penetrating 
had been surprised whilst was | mind, a courage which no danger could appal, 
speaking, to hear how exactly he had told | and a gravity, even in childhood, much be- 
her what was in her heart. |yond his years, he seemed to have been 

*‘T assured her that I had never seen the | marked for a career of no ordinary character. 
stranger before, and had had no communica. | Upon arriving at the verge of manhood he| 
tion with him. ‘ Well,’ said the poor girl,| was brought under a burden of religious ex- | 
‘how very remarkable this is; for | am sure |ercise, which continued for some years to| 
you are the only person to whom I have ever | press heavily on him. In this state he sought 








persecutors, while he appears mainly soli- 
citous to direct the attention to an inward 
and spiritual teacher, to the word nigh in the 
heart, he still fortifies his doctrine by copious 
citations from Scripture. Being, as he be- 
lieved, brought into unity with the Spirit 
which gave forth the Scriptures, and pre- 
pared clearly to understand their application 
and force, he must of necessity allow them a 
place in his estimation second only to the 
Spirit from which they sprung. 

Deeply instructed in the spirituality of the 
Christian dispensation, he was peculiarly 
qualified to open the Scriptures in their spi- 
ritual application, yet he never attempted to 
refine or spiritualize away their obvious and 


spoken on the subject.’ 

* | will now tell you how she was circum- | 
stanced : she was the daughter of poor but| 
virtuous parents; nature had been most lavish | 
in her gifts; her person was singularly beau- | 
tiful, which had subjected her at an early age, | 
to the distinguished attention of a young no- | 
bleman who resided near her father’s cottage, | 
a man as much noted for his vices as his rank ; | 
her parents, therefore, were induced to adopt | 


relief from the counsel and instruction of 


those ministers of religion who were most 
esteemed for wisdom and experience. But 
not finding among them the expected relief, 
he was induced to withdraw his hopes and 
dependence from teachers that could not pro- 


fit; he found they could not speak to the| 


state of his soul, for his condition had never 
been theirs. During this long course of pre- 
paratory exercises the Bible appears to have 


| Heoval meaning. His deep and heartfelt ex- 
perience of the Christ within, the certain 
hope of glory, which he preached, and to 
| which he particularly invited the attention of 
jall, never led him to deny or despise the 
same Christ, the Saviour of the world, in his 
outward and visible manifestation. His cer- 
tain acquaintance with the redemption from 
- and the establishment of permanent right- 
eousness, effected by the Spirit and power of 





the only means which offered for preventing | been his constant, and sometimes his only | an inward Redeemer, never led him to speak 
their beloved child from falling a prey to his| companion. When at length the day dawned irreverently of the great work performed by 
base designs, and placed her in our house. I | upon his soul, and the mysteries of life and | the Son and sent of the Father in the days of 


readily undertook the charge of this lovely | 
young creature, and found her of an amiable | 
and docile disposition. 

“The young man finding his views defeat- 
ed by her removal, went into the army ; and 
as his regiment was soon after ordered on | 
foreign service, he was for some years absent 
from his native country. 

* But a few months before we had the visit | 
from he had returned home, and 
with his splendid fortune made an honour-| 
able proposul to her parents; this was of 
course communicated to her, and was the 
cause of her becoming unsettled. As the 
young man appeared to retain his love of the 
world and its follies, if not its vices, I labour- 











ed hard with my sweet charge to induce her 
to remain under that roof, rather than risk 
both her present and everlasting happiness 
by this connection; but her youthful fancy 


was afloat, and I could not obtain from her a| 


Promise that she would give it up. 


“ Judge, then, of my feelings, when, in this | 


conference with her, I found her heart had 
been effectually reached ; and she declared 


salvation were gradually opened, he always 
found the-n in accordance with the Holy 


in silence and solitude, to his understanding, 
were often such as the Scriptures explicitly 
unfold, but which had previously escaped his 
notice. Hence, though he was solicitous to 
drink instruction from the fountain of wisdom, 
the knowledge thence obtained never led him 
lightly to think of the Holy Scriptures. On 
the contrary, it rendered them more precious 
in his view. ‘Though the Scriptures them- 
selves, however diligently perused, would not 
open to him the state of his soul, nor furnish 
the consolation which his condition required, 
yet when at any time his mind was divinely 
enlightened, and the treasures of wisdom laid 
open before him, he found in the correspond- 
ent testimony of Scripture a strong confirma- 
tion of his own religious impressions; and 
reciprocally a conclusive evidence that these 
invaluable writings were given by divine in- 


spiration. He did not leave his Bible as he | 


did the priests. His mind was opened to see 
beyond his teachers, but to see into, not be- 


her determination to remain with us. On the| yond the sacred truths which the Scriptures 
following day she confessed to me how great- | unfold. 


ly she regretted ever having listened to the 
tempter, and promised, through divine assist- 
ance, to be more watchful in future. This 
promise, I am happy to say, she was enabled | 
to keep; and from her subsequent stability, 
she was chosen to fill the office which was 
vacated by my coming to take charge of this 
institution.” —Miscellany by Mary Steele. 











When at length he went forth to preach 
the gospel of life and salvation to the nations, 
though he relied upon the immediate open- 
ings and leadings of the spirit of truth in his 
own mind, to instruct him what he should 
minister to the people, yet so consonant was 
his mission with the declarations of Scripture, 
that a large part of his communications was 
couched in Scripture language. When he 


Hast thou riches? Hast thou beauty ?|was drawn into disputes with professors and 
Hast thou talents? Hast thou power ?—Be| others in support of the doctrines which he 
careful not to provoke the Giver by abusing | was required to promulgate, he testifies, that} principles with which they were unjustly 


the gift.— Taylor. 


the inward life would spring up in him and 


his personal appearance among men. He re- 
cognized,* both in his outward and inward 


| Scriptures. The truths which were opened, | manifestation, our Saviour God over all bless- 


ed for ever. 

The refusal of George Fox and his friends 
to comply with the vain fashions of the world, 
particularly in relation to the uncovering of 
the head, raised against them a host of ene- 
mies. Absurd and ridiculous as it must ap- 
pear for any ratioual man to deem it a point 
of importance whether the man who addressed 
him had his hat on his head or in his hand, 
scarcely any thing seems more deeply to 
have wounded the pride, and excited the re- 
sentment of those in authority than this pecu- 
liarity in the conduct of our early Friends. 
The testimony which they bore to a free gos- 
pel ministry, though not entirely peculiar to 
them, was another cause of deep seated anti- 
pathy to this rising Society. The jealousy 
of the priesthood was roused by their fearless 
avowal of the Scripture doctrine, that a 
change of the priesthood had produced a 
change also of the law, that the true minis- 

ters of the gospel were not those who were 
ordained of man, or manufactured in colleges 
and schools, but those that were called of 
God as was Aaron, and that the gifts of the 
gospel being free, ought to be communicated 
| without money or price—hence their charac- 
= were assailed by every weapon which 





could be brought to bear upon them. As 
their lives were generally too pure to admit 
of reproach, their doctrines were attacked on 
every side. There was scarcely any opinion 
which could render them odious, but what 
was charged upon them. This gave frequent 
occasion not only to deny the opinions and 


charged, but also to deciare affirmatively 
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what doctrines they really professed and 
maintained. In these declarations they were 
particularly careful to show that their princi- 


every creature, by whom were all things) from the dead, the history of the acts of the 
created that are in heaven and in earth, visible | | apostles sets forth how the chief priests and 
and invisible, whether they be thrones, domi- | elders persecuted the disciples of this Jesus, 


ples were in every part strictly consonant | nions, principalities or powers; all things were | for preaching Christ and his resurrection. 
with Scripture testimony. It has been fre-jcreated by him. And we own, and believe|This, we say, is that Lord Jesus Christ, 
quently asserted, both verbally and in print, |that he was made a sacrifice for sin, who| whom we own to be our life and salvation. 

that the Society of Friends have never had a| knew no sin, neither was guile found in his| ‘* Concerning the Holy Scriptures, we be- 
written creed. But if by the word creed is| mouth; that he was crucified for us in the | ligye they were given forth by the Holy Spi- 
understood a declaration of belief, negatively | flesh, without the gates of Jerusalem ; and | rit of God, through the holy men of God, 
what is denied, and affirmatively what is ad-|that he was buried, ‘and rose again the third | : “ (as the Scripture itself declares, 2 Peter i. 
mitted, no people whatever have more dis-|day by the power of his Father, for our justi- | 21.) spoke as they were moved by the Holy 
tinctly announced their creed than this Society. | fication ; and that he ascended up into heaven, /Ghost. We believe they are to be read, be- 
It is, indeed, difficult to conceive the possibili-|and now sitteth on the right hand of God. | lieved, and fulfilled, (he that fulfils them is 
ty of forming a religious society without the|This Jesus, who was the foundation of the | C hrist); and they are profitable for reproof, 
acknow ledgment of some principles by which holy prophets and apostles, i is our foundation; | for correction, and for instruction in righteous- 
that society shall be distinguished from others. and we believe there is no other foundation; ness, that the man of God may be perfect, 
If George Fox and his friends had declared | |to be laid but that which is laid, even Christ | \thoroughly furnished unto all good works, 





that they had neither doctrines nor principles 


to preach, it is not easy to imagine that they |his blood for all men, is the propitiation for | through faith in Christ Jesus. 


could have made many converts. 
conceivable, upon that supposition, what they | 


| Jesus, who tasted death for eve ry man, shed | and are are able to make wise unto salvation, 


ithe sins of the whole world: according as | 


We be ‘lieve 


Nor is it|our sins, and not for ours only, but also for | the Holy Scriptures are the words of God, 


for it is said in Exodus xx. 1., God spake all 


could have meant by the numerous and ex: | John the Baptist testified of him, hen he|these words, saying, &c., meaning the ten 


tensive convincements which they have re-| 
corded. If their hearers were convinced by | 


i said, ‘ Behold the Lamb of God, that take sth | 


away the sins of the world.’ John i. 29. 


commandments given forth on Mount Sinai. 


We} And in Rey. xxi. 18., saith John, I testify 


their ministry, as we are frequently told they | believe that he alone is our Redeemer and|to every man that heareth the words of the 
were, that convincement must have had ans Saviour, the Captain of our salvation, who | prophecy of this book, if any man addeth 


object ; 
ciples inculeated by the preache 





That creed was emphatically a scriptural | 
creed. When they were reproached, as they | 
frequently were, with the denial of some doc- 
trine which was deemed a fundamental part 
of the Christian faith, their usual defence was, 
that they fully acknowledged, and sincerely | 
believed the testimony of the Scriptures on | 
the subject, but denied and rejected the un- 
scriptural terms by which speculative theorists | 
had attempted to improve the language of holy | 


ification, and redemption; neither 
salvation in any other, for there is no other| 
name under heaven given among men, where- | 


the Last. 
say of him) our wisdom, righteousness, justi- | 


by we may be saved. He alone is the Shep- 
herd and Bishop of our souls; he is our Pro- 
phet, whom Moses long since testified of, 
saying, ‘ A prophet shall the Lord your God | 


writ. So fully did they acknowledge the autho- | raise up unto you of your brethren, like unto | 


rity of the Holy Scriptures, that they declared | 
their willingness to have all their doctrines 


me; him shall ye hear in all things, whatso- 
ever he shall say unto you: and it shall come 


tried by that criterion, and that every thing|to pass, that every soul that will not hear 


which was found inconsistent therewith should | 
be adjudged a delusion. In confirmation of 
these general declarations, take the following 
extracts from the writers of the first age. 

In 1671, George Fox, being in the island of 
Barbadoes, he and some other Friends drew | 
up a declaration of their faith, in order to 
counteract some scandalous reports which 


that prophet shall be destroyed from among 
the people.’ Acts iii. 22, 23. He is now come 
in Spirit, and hath given us an understanding 
that we know him that is true. He rules in 
our hearts by his law of love and life, and 
makes us free from the law of sin and death. 
We have no life, but by him g for he is the 
| quickening Spirit, the second Adam, the Lord 





were then in circulation respecting them. 
This declaration they addressed to the go- 
vernor and the other civil and military au- 
thorities of the island. From this the follow- 
ing is extracted : 

te We plainly and sincerely declare, that 
we own and believe in the only Wise, Omni- 
potent, and Everlasting God, the Creator of 
all things in heaven and earth, and the pre- 
server of all that he hath made, who is God 
over all, blessed for ever, to whom be all 
honour, glory, dominion, praise, and thanks- 
giving, both now and for ever more. And 
we own, and believe in Jesus Christ, his be- 
loved and only begotten Son, in whom he was 
well pleased ; who was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, and born of the Virgin Mary ; in whom 
we have redemption through his blood, even 
the forgiveness of sins; who is the express 


image of the invisible God, the first born of 


from heaven, by whose biood we are cleansed, 
and our consciences sprinkled from dead 
works to serve the living God. He is our 
Mediator who makes peace and reconciliation 
between God offended and us offending; he 
being the Oath of God, the new covenant of 
light, life, grace, and peace, the author and 
finisher of our faith. This Lord Jesus Christ, 
the heavenly man, the Emanuel, God with 
us, we all own and believe in; he whom the 
high priest raged against, and said, he had 
spoken blasphemy; whom the priests, and 
elders of the Jews took counsel together 
against, and put to death, the same whom 
Judas betrayed for thirty pieces of silver, 
which the priests gave him as a reward for 
his treason; who also gave large money to 
the soldiers to broach an horrible lie; namely, 
that his disciples came and stole him away by 
night, whilst they slept. After he was risen 





that object must have been = prin- | saves us from sin, as well as from hell and|unto these, and if any man shall take away 
, the }the wrath to come, and destroys the devil} from the words of the book of this prophecy, 

hearers were led to admit either wholly or |and his works; he is the seed of the woman | (not the word) &c. 
chiefly the creed of the Quakers, so called. | |that bruises the serpent’s head, to wit: Christ | cause thou believest not my words. 


So in Luke i. 20. Be. 
And in 


Jesus, the Alpha and Omega, the First and | John vy. 47. xv.7. xiv. 23. xii. 47. So we 
He is (as the Scriptures of truth| call the Holy Scriptures as Christ, the apos- 


tles, and holy men of God called them, viz. 


is there}the words of God.”—Fvz’s Journal, vol. ii. 


138,9. 
To be continued 


For “ The Friend.” 


PROGRESSIVE SPELLING BOOK. 


I have recently had the opportunity of ex- 
| amining the “ Progressive § Spelling Book, by 
S. R. Gummere,” lately published by Kimber 
& Sharpless, booksellers of this city, and 
consider it decidedly superior to any other I 
have seen. ‘The matter is well chosen, and 
judiciously arranged, carrying out the plan o 
progressive sdvanceme ‘nt from the simple ele- 
ments of orthography and reading to the more 
dificult combinations. ‘The vocabularies of 
derivatives from Letin and Greek roots, of 
abbreviations, and of words of similar sound 
but different signification, are extensive and 
valuable ; the whole combining a greater 
amount and variety of useful information thaw 
any other spelling book which has come un- 
der my observation. ‘The object of the pre- 
sent notice is to recommend the introduction 
of it into Friends’ schools generally ; believ- 
ing that from its superiority over those now 
in use, as well in the matter as in the typo- 
graphical execution, much advantage may be 
derived. an 





For “ The Friend.” 
AGRICULTURAL. 
The editor of “* The Friend” having some- 
times expressed a wish for agricultural com- 
munications, I send the result of an experi- 


ment which may perhaps be yseful to some 
of its readers. 
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The field in which I had rye this season n| good motive any one could have for commit- | me up—I shall be better off—I hope we shall 
was infested with wild garlic, owing to the | ing the plagiarism, or using the signature | soon be reunited; O how happy we shall be, 
carelessness of my predecessors ; and a part adopte “1 by another writer, I cannot con- | to praise Him for ever! this world’s glitter 
of the rye was (according to the philosophy | ceive. N.  |is but a shining bubble that passeth away.” 
of some of my neighbours) stunted in its | | Observing her, husband and mother grieve, 
growth and converted into chess ! Being | The lines referred to were found in the letter-box | she said, ** Don’t weep for me—why would 
anxious not to extend the pests to other fields, | f “ ‘The ~ -_ oe copied, but not in the hand- | you wish to detain me! let me pass quietly 
I followed the direction of a friend, and wash- | wreag © oe | away.” Addressing her mother, and alluding 
ed what I designed for seed with water, This, >| = to her husband, she said, “I have loved him 
however, I found ineflectu: il, as though some | | ve ry much, but we must love our Lord and 
of the condemned seeds floated, the largest | | Saviour better.” After lying still ior a short 
and finest remained, end the grain was still) Died, on fourth day afternoon, the 7th inst., | time, she said, “ Lord Jeous, receive my spi- 
impure. In thinking how I could accomplish | in + Sadsbury township, near Coatesville, Pa., | rit—dearest—dearest—dearest Jesus! thou 
my object, it occurred to me to increase the | after an illness of more than two wee ks, Mar- | who died the ignominious death of the cross 
density of the wash till it was specifically |Garetra, wife of Thomas B. Taylor, in the | to save poor sinners, be pleased to be with 


For “ The Friend.” 
OBITUARY. F 


heavier than the seeds I wished to separate ; | 24th year of her age. me, and support me through the dark valley 
and finding that good rye would sink in a sa-} She possessed an amiable and affectionate | land shadow of death!” “ Holy Father, grant 


turated solution of common salt, I tried strong | disposition, and cultivated mind, early imbued | me but the smallest mansion of the many 
brine for washing, and with complete success. | with principles of piety; and her innocent |thou hast prepared.” To her husband she 
Not a single grain of garlic or chess, nor an|and correct deportment had endeared her to | said, “ I wish thee to bring up our dear little 
imperfect one of rye remained, and the seed all who knew her. But an innocent, moral | babe mm the way that it may be useful in the 
is now of very ood quality. As a great pro- | life, is not, of itself, a sufficient preparation ‘reat cause ; and keep it in plainness. Pa- 
portion of the grain this year is imperfectly | for death. For, when laid upon a sic k bed, | rents ought to be careful to bring up their 
filled, and therefore is unfitted for produc ing | she became deeply exercised in mind, that |children in the way they should go; and to 
vigorous plants, I think this mode of separat-|she might know a preparation to meet her | teach them the truth—it ought to be the first 
ing it and the weeds I have mentioned, from | Lord, and feel an assurance of salvation | lessonit is the most important. ‘This world’s 
that which is well filled and ripened, and|through Him. Several times, in the early | finery, what great temptations—great tempta- 
which only should be depended on for seed, | part of her illness, after lying still for awhile, | tions.’’ “I am going—it can’t be otherwise.” 


might be advantageously employed. she said, “ My dear mother, I have not yet | She frequently spoke of “ soing to meet with 
Vervs. felt that assurance I could wish, of being pre- | her dear father,” who died a few months be- 
, pared for rest.” At another time, “ By grace | fore her. On first day morning she spoke of 


we are saved through faith; and that not of | the importance of plainness; of the attend- 
lourselves; it is the gift of God.” She fre- | ance of our religious meetings, and of fre- 
lq uently spoke to those about her, of the state | quently reading the Holy Scriptures. On the 
lof her mind; and particularly on the after-| morning previous to her death, her mother 
noon of the 3d inst., she broke forth in prayer, | said to her, “ My dear, thee is going to rest,’ 
| in which she continued for a considerable|she answered “ Yes.” “Holy Father,” and 
aes during which, her husband, mother, | continued to move her lips, but could not be 
and some others, coming into the chamber, | understood, except to say several times, “ Holy 
she raised her voice in praise and thanks-| Father.” She spoke no more, but lay without 
giving, saying, “3 wish to spend my last | any motion, except gently breathing, till after 
| breath in praise.” She spoke of the import- | five o’clock in the evening, when she quietly 
}ance of a preparation for death, and of her | departed, we humbly trust to a mansion of 
full assurance of salvation through her Lord! rest. Her babe died of the same disease, in 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ, saying, “This is | about three hours after, and was laid in the 
what my poor mind has been tossed for, as on same coffin. ‘They were interred at Friends’ 
the roiling billows.” She requested all might | | burying ground at Westgrove, on sixth day 
come near, saying, “I want to warn all—I | morning. 


On no less ample page than that of the 
eternal All-infolding Mind which devised the 
gospel plan of salvation, can its glories be | 
displayed ; nor by any inferior mind can they | 
be fully compre hended. Suffice it to say, that | 
here the moral character of Jehovah shines | 
full-orbed and complete ; here all the fulness 
of the Godhead, all the insufferable splendours | 
of Deity burst, at once, upon our aching sight. 
Here the manifold pe rfections of God, holi- | P 
ness and goodness, justice and mercy, truth | 
and grace, majesty and condescension, hatred 
of sin, and compassion for sinners, are har- 
moniously blended, like the party- coloured | 
rays of solar light, in one pure blaze of daz- | 
zling whiteness ;—here, rather than on any 
other of his works, he founds his claims to} win to spend my remaining strength if I 


= highest bye Perey _— _ — of might but be the means of “turning one to From the New York Observer 
' ao ° —— , . 
us creatures ; 1ere 1s the work which ever see “k the right 


way.’ She wished “ we ‘ saul ein 
. cane Obituary Notice of Sarah Jane Whitlock. 
has called forth, and which through eternity might be as coaiihe as Lazarus was—willing y of Sare ane ock 


will continue to call forth the most rapturous l to be fed with the crambe.” “Oh! that all! Broox.yn, N. Y., Aug. 29, 1836. 
praises of the celestial choirs, and feed the | may enter in at the right door, into the true The death of Sarah Jane Whitlock has 
ever glowing fires of devotion in their breasts ; | sh epfold, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, | been publicly announced, and the sympathy 
for the glory which shines in the gospel is} who died and rose again, and is now making |and sorrow of hundreds of friends and ac- 
the glory which illuminates Heaven, and the jintercession for us.” She spoke of the awful | quaintances were testified by their attendance 
Lamb that wes slain is the light thereof— | condition of those who stood in unbelief.|at the funeral yesterday afternoon ; but the 
Payson’'s Select Thoughts. “Oh! that none might use one profane word” |cause of her death, and the circumstances 
—_— —then, after a pause, “Oh! that none might | | attending it, deserve to be more fully known. 

‘The Friend.” {take his holy name in vain; for ‘ every idle| This young lady (about 17 years of age) 

It is due, not only to the mapntilian of}word that men shall speak, they shall give | left home, a few weeks since, on a visit to an 
“The Friend,” but also to that of the indi-| account thereof in the day of judgment ;’ they | uncle in New Jersey; and while there, in all 
vidual who has formerly ‘contributed to its} must wvag-w an account of their deeds, whe- the buoyancy of youth, and in the enjoyment 
columns over the signature of L. M. H., to of all that could minister to the pleasures of 
state, that the address on the death of A. K.}¢ it is better to be. a door-keeper i in the house | rural recreation, was suddenly snatched away 
was not furnished by her. That piece of|of the Lord, than to dwell in the tents of} from life’s most animating joys, and made a 
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poetry, with another title and another signa-| wickedness.’ ” joe sufferer of the acutest agony. While 
ture, appears to have been originally publish- Turning to her afflicted mother, she said, visiting a manufacturing establishment at the 
ed in the American Monthly Magazine, some |“ Can't you give me up?” then looking at | place, she was caught in the machinery, and 


before assistance could be rendered, the flesh 
from her feet to above her knees was literally 


time last spring, since which it has found its|her husband, said, “ My dear Thomas, it 
way into some of the newspapers. What] would be pleasanter to me to see thee give 
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chopped off the bones, and her lower limbs | solution would take place, with her wonted | tion of ministers, elders, and all classes among 


mangled in a most frightful manner. Her | 
sufferings none can describe ; her agony none | 
can conceive. For six long weeks did this 
dear young saint bear, with pious resignation 
and holy fortitude, the excrueiating torture of 
her distressing situation, till death released 
her from her bodily anguish—and, we trust, 
introduced her freed spirit into that rest 
which remaineth for the people of God. 


From the first moment of the sad catastro- | 
phe to the hour of her dissolution, not one 
complaint, one murmur, one sigh of impa- 
tience, escaped from her. On the contrary, 
in the midst of her severest pain and agony, | 
or so soon as utterance could be given to| 
words, would she exclaim, “ Oh! thanks to | 
the Lord for his goodness and mercy, in en- | 
abling me to bear this affliction, and in this | 
manner preparing me for an entrance into his | 
kingdom above.” And at the very first in-| 
terview with her parents after the melancholy | 
accident,-whilst they, with agonizing hearts | 
and bitter weeping, were mourning in deepest | 
sympathy for her sufferings, she, with a be- | 
nignant smile, and countenance lighted up 
with a beam of heavenly grace, exclaimed— 
‘‘Dear mother, beloved father, do not weep. 
Think, O think, how much worse might have | 
been my condition. What if you had been 
called to’ behold your daughter a lifeless | 
corpse? but now see the kindness of my 
Saviour in sparing my life to fit me for him- | 
self.” And repeatedly, after the most violent 
spasms, which would continue at times for | 
over an hour, caused by the intensity of pain 
she endured, and exhausted nature but half 
permitting utterance, would she say, “Thanks | 
to the Lord for bringing me to this bed of 
suffering to learn more of his goodness and 
mercy!” © how beautifully does this scene | 
illustrate the power of Divine grace in sus- | 
taining the spirit, and imparting strength to | 
the immortal soul to rise above the pains and | 
distress of the mortal body, and to reckon its | 
present sufferings as not worthy to be com- | 
pared with the glory that shall be revealed in | 
the world to come! 


Not long before her departure, sensible of 
the near approach of death, she would address 
her friends about her in the happiest strains 
of Christian admonition, assuring them of the | 
certain prospect of her own eternal felicity, 
and sent messages to various persons whom 
she particularly named. Among others, she 
sent to her young companions, urging them 


calmness she replied, “ O yes, but 


*‘ Jesus can make a dying bed 
Fcel soft as downy pillows are.’” 
And not long afterwards realized, we trust, 
all that her hopes had anticipated of an inhe- 
ritance among the spirits of the just made 


| perfect in heaven. 


Selected for “ The Friend.” 
DEVOTION AT SUNSET. 


I love to steal away a while 
From every cumbering care, 
And spend the hours of setting day 
In humble, grateful prayer. 


I love in solitude to shed 
The penitential tear; 

And all His promises to plead 
When none but God can hear. 


I love to think on mercies past 
And future good implore ; 

And all my sighs and sorrows cast 
On Him whom I adore. 


I love by faith to take a view 
Of brighter scenes in heaven ; 

Such prospects oft my strength renew 
While here by tempests driven. 


Thus, when life’s toilsome day is o’er, 
May its departing ray, 

Be calm as this impressive hour, 
And lead to endless day. 
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NINTH MONTH, 24, 1836. 





Ohio Yearly Meeting of Friends, convened 
at Mount Pleasant on second day, the 5th in- 
stant, and continued its sittings until the fol- 
lowing seventh day. It is thought that a 
larger number of Friends were in attendance 
than on any similar occasion since the sepa- 
ration. Among these were many of the youth 
of both sexes, whose serious attention and 
propriety of deportment, gave rise to encou- 
raging hopes of their future usefulness in 
society. 

Much important business came before the 
meeting, in the transaction of which solemni- 
ty and order prevailed, and the conclusions 
come to were ratified by general harmony and 
unity. 

The meeting of ministers and elders called 
the attention of the yearly meeting to the 
queries respecting ministry, and after mature 
consideration by a committee, it was propos- 
ed to alter it as follows: “Are ministers 





to make immediate preparation for death and 
eternity. To the instructer of a Bible class, 
of which she had been a diligent and studious 
member, she sent, through her father, the 
following message: “ Father, I wish you to 
invite Mr. particularly to my funeral, 
and tell him that he, under God, was the 
means of my first religious impressions. I 
received those impressions whilst attending 
his class in the sabbath-school.” 

It is not intended to relate all that this dear 
young Christian said in testimony of her as- 
surance of an interest in Christ. Suffice it 
to say, that when near her end, upon being 
asked if she was conscious how soon her dis- 





sound in word and doctrine, and careful to 
minister in the ability which God giveth ?” 
which was adopted by the meeting. A slight 
alteration was also made in the discipline re- 
lating.to ministers who propose to attend dis- 
tant yearly meetings, which renders the con- 
sent of the quarterly as well as the monthly 
meeting necessary. 

A committee of men and women Friends 
was appointed to visit subordinate meetings, 
to labour for the due support of our Christian 


discipline in the gospel spirit, and also for 
the promotion of the great cause of religion 


generally. 


A lively concern was felt for the preserva- 





us, “in the unity of the faith,” and a full ac. 
knowledgment as well as practical e xemli- 
fication of those sound Scripture doctrines, 
which our religious Society has always held. 

The house erected to accommodate a boare- 
ing school was reported to be nearly complet- 
ed, and the committee entrusted with the 
concern were authorized to open the institu. 
tion as soon as they could procure suitable 
persons to fill the several stations, and make 
the other necessary arrangements. The im- 
portant benefits likely to result to the youth 
of that yearly meeting from such a seminary 
properly conducted, and with special reference 
to religious education, sheltered from the 
temptations to which indiscriminate association 
exposes, induce the hope that the requisite 
aid will be obtained, and the school liberally 
encouraged. 

Tie minutes of the meeting for sufferings, 
exhibiting an interesting view of their labours 
during the past year, were read, and met the 
cordial approbation of the meeting, as evinced 
by a large expression of sentiment. 

The various concerns which usually engage 
its attention, including that for the civilization 
and education of the native Indians, having 
been satisfactorily disposed of, the meeting 
concluded, under a feeling of precious solem- 
nity and harmony, with grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the condescension and aid of the Head 
of the church, under which Friends were made 
near to each other in the bonds of gospel fel- 
lowship. 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY. 


In consequence of the delay in forwarding 
the subscription papers for Friends’ Library, 
the editors are unable to make their arrange- 
ments for putting the work to press, as they 
cannot ascertain what number of copies will 
be wanted. They therefore respectfully re- 
quest that those who may have subscription 
lists in their hands will please to forward 
them as early as practicable, to either Wil- 
liam Evans, No. 134 South Front street, or 
Thomas Evans, N. E. corner of Third and 
Spruce. 


Philadelphia, 9mo. 20th, 1836. 

A Teacher is wanted for the mathematical 
department at Westtown Boarding School. 
Applications may be made to Samuel Bettle, 
No. 14 South Third street, or to Philip Gar- 
rett, North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 

Correction.—In the obituary, page 392, 
first column, the name should be Isaac Ham- 
mer, not Hanmer. 





Diep, on seventh day morning, the 17th of ninth 
month, 1836, after a SMort illuess, Tuomas Surrey, in 
the 49th year of his age. He had been for many years 
distinguished for benevolent and untiring exertion in 
befriending the African race, and was followed to the 
grave by more than a thousand coloured persons, male 
and female—a spontaneous demonstration of their 
sense of gratitude. 
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